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For “ Tue Frienp.” 


Incidents and Reflections —No. 199. 
CONFESSING AND FORSAKING SIN. 


A few years since, after attending a country 
Quarterly Meeting, I spent part of the afternoon 
in company with a friend, who related some in- 
teresting incidents in his own experience. 

Many years before, when visiting the prisoners 
in the Eastern Penetentiary of Pennsylvania, he 
became much interested in one of the prisoners, 
a young man, who had been a physician in a 
small town in the interior of the State. He had 
yielded to the temptation to connect himself 
with a gang of men engaged in the business of 
counterfeiting bank notes, had been detected, 
convicted, and sentenced to an imprisonment of 
three years and six months. He had then a 
wife and one small child; and seemed fully re- 

ntant, and determined to live an upright life 
in the future. 

When the term of his imprisonment expired, 
my friend took him to his own house, and shel- 
tered him there for a time, until some plans 
could be devised, and arrangements be made 
for his future course. Ultimately, he removed 
to one of the cities on the Pacific coast, obtained 
& position as a physician to a public institution 
at a good salary, invested his savings in land 
which increased in value, and became prosper- 
ous and wealthy. He was a man of good abili- 
ties, and soon came to be esteemed as a promi- 
nent and influential citizen. 

He was made President of the Board of Edu- 
cation, which had charge of the public schools 
of the city in which he lived ; and exerted him- 
self to promote their efficiency. A school for 
young women was established at the same place, 
under the control, as I suppose, of an Episcopal 
organization in the Eastern States ; and a clergy- 
man sent out to conduct it, who had formerly 
lived near Philadelphia. Some rivalry arose 
between this and the public schools; and the 
latter were so ably managed as to interfere with 
the success of the other. It was probably due 
to this rivalry and a desire to destroy the in- 
fluence of the President of the School Board, 


that the clergyman spread the information of 


his former crime, of which he happened to have 
some knowledge. 


This cruel act was a most grievous blow to 
the Doctor, who had for years been living an 









































upright life, and had gained the esteem and con- 
fidence of his fellow-citizens. In his distress, his 
thoughts turned to the one who had visited him 
in prison, sheltered him when homeless, and en- 
couraged him in his good resolutions; and he 
came on to Philadelphia to consult with this 
friend, in whom he felt that he could confide. 
He had some thoughts of disposing of his pro- 
perty where he then lived, and of removing to 
some distant point such as Japan or Calcutta, 
where he would be unknown, and where the 
taint of his former misdeeds would no longer 
attach to hisname. “ No,” said his friend, “ go 
back to thy own home, and there live down all 
unfavorable reports.” This advice he concluded 
to follow; but before returning he felt that one 
unpleasant duty must be performed. 

His family by this time had arrived at years 
of understanding. One son had graduated as a 
physician, two others were then students at 
Harvard University, and a daughter had been 
receiving her education in an Eastern city. He 
felt that he could not ga:her these into their 
western home without first preparing their minds 
for the reports respecting their father, which 
would probably reach their ears at some time. 
This information he-could not communicate to 
them himself, and his wife would not do it; 
so it devolved upon his faithful and long-proved 
Philadelphia friend. He sent for all the mem- 
bers of his family, and one evening, as they 
were gathered together at the house of his friend, 
he asked him to tell his children where it was 
that they had first met with each other. The 
scene that followed was a very affecting one; 
in which the daughter fainted. 

Some friends in Philadelphia, who had known 
the Doctor in former years, drew up and signed 
a paper expressive of their confidence in him; 
and this was given to him. He returned to the 
place of his abode, and continued to prosper 
there. 

There,was much wisdom in the advice given 
to this person—to live down unfavorable reports 
in the place of his abode. The way of the trans- 
gressor is hard; and however sincerely he may 
repent of his evil deeds, he cannot expect en- 
tirely to escape from the sufferings which follow 
them. But there is nothing which so effectually 
opens the way in the minds of others for him 
who is desirous of reforming, as humble con- 
fession of our faults, and the evidence of sincere 
repentance. “ He that confesseth and forsaketh 
his sins shall find mercy,” not only with Him 
who is the great Judge of all, but with those 
who are living under the government of his 
Spirit. 


Not long since the case of Henry V. Lesley, 
who, when Secretary and Treasurer of a Canal 
Company, had defrauded it of considerable sums 
of money, came before the courts of Philadel- 
phia. The guilty man had gone to Canada, but 
had voluntarily returned, prepared to submit to 
any punishment that justice might demand. He 
had made pecuniary restitution so far as was in 
his power. 
















coming home, and I[ don’t regret it. 
thought the matter over in prison, and am satis- 
fied that I have done all that I can to secure 
perfect peace. 
company I will do so. 
to me—there were two left me—and if another 
should be, the company will surely get the benefit 
of it. 
myself on the mercy of the Court.” 





When brought to trial, he pleaded 


guilty and made the following touching and 
instructive statement : 

“T don’t wish to take up much of the time of 
the Court. It was my intention not to say any- 
thing; but simply to plead guilty. In June, 
1883, I was dismissed from the company, and 
soon after that, by the assistance of my brother 
and other relatives, I refunded to the company 
from $12,000 to $15,000, I don’t know exactly. 
For three years I suffered extremely. No man 
can know how great my suffering was, and the 
fear of punishment at last became so great that 
I left the city and went to Toronto. I then took 


a false name, and under it made many friends. 
Two events then took place during that year, 


that were the means of inducing me to come 
home. I recognized the false position I was in, 


and the full responsibility I owed to God and 


man, and I could not live any longer in that 
lying way; that I was really an imposter while 
living there. I know that I have done right in 
I have 


If ever I am able to repay the 
If a legacy is ever left 


I have nothing more to say, and I throw 


“Who can doubt that this man would be hap- 


pier in prison, while he was suffering the legal 
penalty for his offence, but with a hope in that 
mercy which awaits him “that confesseth and 
forsaketh his sins,” than he was when concealed 
under an assumed name, and tormented by an 
uneasy conscience ? 


The following incident, which was published 


in The Episcopal Recorder, shows the power of 
conscience in compelling a man to acknowledge 
a wrong he had committed years before. 
felt that without such “ confession” he could not 
obtain peace of mind :— 


He 


“Some years ago, a fine vessel, bound for 
Canada, was wrecked off the coast of Newfound- 
land. She had on board an experienced captain, 
a competent crew, and several passengers. All 
perished in the boisterous waves one very stormy 
night, and the name of the ship was found out 
only by some of her boats being washed ashore. 
Many a home was made desolate by this sad 
calamity, and it was a matter of wonder that 
the captain had ventured so near the dangerous 
shore, instead of keeping to the open sea. 

“ A light-house stood on the very spot where 
the vessel in question was dashed to pieces, and 
a few months ago the light-house keeper was 
taken seriously ill. The man, who knew that he 
was not likely to recover, sent for a friend, say- 
ing that he had an important secret to tell, and 
begging him to come at once. The dying man 
said that he had kept the secret for many years, 
but now felt that he could keep it no longer, al- 
though, when made public, it would deprive 
him of the good name for faithful- attention to 
duty that he had always wished to maintain be- 
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fore the world. He had held the post of light- 
house keeper for a great many years, and until 
illness obliged him to give place to another man, 
he had every night carefully lighted the lamp. 
‘ Every night, said he, ‘except one! That even- 
ing and night I drank so hard that I became 
insensible, and quite forgot the lantern. The 
next morning the was found on the rocks, 
and I knew that I had been the cause of it; for 
had the light been up, the captain, who knew 
this coast, would have. kept far enough off; see- 
ing no light, of course he mistook where he was. 
This has preyed upon my mind ever since, and 
I could not die without telling it. I have heard 
of one gentleman having been lost in that vessel, 
whose mother I knew in Canada, and I think 
she is ‘still living. Will you find her out, if 
possible, and tell her all that I have told you?’ 
“The old light-house keeper died soon after. 
His wishes were obeyed, and it seemed like a 
voice from the depths of the sea when bis con- 
fession was made known to the mother in Canada, 
and to the widow and orphan children in England. 
“How powerful is the conscience! Like a 
worm gnawing at the root of a plant, must the 
remembrance of that one night of sinful self- 
indulgence have preyed upon the light-house 
keeper's heart, and often embittered his happiest 
moments.” J. W. 


"For “Tue Frienv.” 
A Letter to Friends Everywhere. 


Dear Friends: My mind has long dwelt on 
the necessity there was, for us who belong to the 
religious Society of Friends, to remember that 
our meetings for discipline are to be held as 
much to the glory of God, (the work being his) 
as those for worship; that we should have our 
minds turned to Him for right direction to 
transact the business in a manner becoming the 
disciples of the Lord Jesus; not in any wisdom 
of our own, but in that wisdom which cometh 
down from above, which is “ first pure, then 
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peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, fall of 


mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and 
without hypocrisy.” 

I was glad to see an editorial in Toe Frrenp 
of Tenth Mo. 5th, drawing attention to this im- 
portant subject, in which are these words: “It 
would be a mark of serious declension from the 
true principles of Friends, if its members should 
come to feel, that they might transact the busi- 
ness of our meetings for discipline, relying on 
their natural wisdom, and reasoning powers, as 
they would in a political gathering, or in the 
ordinary course of outward affairs.” This is in- 
deed true; then let us all watch ourselves, and 
seek for Divine help to hold these meetings in 
the power of God; and let us be careful in an- 
swering the Queries, which come before us from 
time to time, that they be answered according 
to Truth, and the real state of the meeting. We 
cannot expect the overseers to know everything 
that transpires among us, in large meetings, 
therefore the answers are brought to our Month- 
ly Meetings for their approval, and it has long 
felt to me that if Friends know of anything, 
by which the answer is not correct, and let it 
pass without a protest, they become a pariy to 
sending an untruth up to the Quarterly Meet- 
ing; it is very comfortable and pleasant when 
we can truthfully send up a clear answer to any 
of our Queries, but let us beware of wanting to 
appear better than we really are; it feels to me 
that it were better not to answer them at all, 
than knowingly to send up answers which are 
not correct; it is, I believe, as offensive in the 
Divine sight, as for an individual to give an in- 


correct statement to another. 
humble ourselves at the footstool of our dear 
Master, ere we can be prepared to enter upon 
these weighty subjects ; then there would be more 
true love and wisdom shown in these important 
meetings. 


rested upon my mind, and which I feel like call- 
ing the attention of Friends everywhere to—the 
too much giving way to sleeping in our meet- 
ings for worship. 
take heed of sleeping in meetings, and of sottish- 
ness and dullness, for it is an unsavory thing to 
see one sit nodding in meeting, and so to lose 
the sense of the Lord’s presence.” And, indeed, 
what must strangers think, ou coming into one 
of our meetings, where we profess in the “silence 
of all flesh” to have our hearts bowed in true 
worship at the Master’s footstool, and seeing a 


not have a right to say, our profession was far 
above our performance; and discredit be brought 
upon the cause of Truth, as held by us as a So- 
ciety. 





We all need to 


There is also another subject that has eer | 


George Fox says: “Friends 


plain Friend sitting there asleep; would they 


I have great sympathy for those thus afflicted, 
and especially for the young mothers, who often 
lose much of the needed night’s rest, and yet 
feel that they lose much by staying away from 
meeting. Well do I know the fight that is 
needed to try our faith; but let us cry mightily 
unto God, who answereth prayer, and, I believe, 
as we keep on crying and watching, we shall 
overcome, for “He never said unto the wrest- 
ling seed of Jacob, seek ye my face in vain !” 
But there must be a wrestling, not sitting down 
in a supine, indifferent state, in which the enemy 
will soon overcome us; but pleading with our 
dear Lord and Master, who was tempted in all 
points as we are, and knows so weil how to suc- 
cor his tempted children, when He has enough 
tried them ; for the trial of our faith is more pre- 
cious than gold, that perisheth. 

I have been myself so tried with drowsiness, 
that I have gone home from meeting sick with 
the battle fought; but the dear Lord has never, 
to my knowledge, permitted me to be overcome. 
So while feeling tender sympathy for those who 
have lost their rest, through duty to others, and 
also for the dear aged travellers who are feeling 
the fading away of their natural powers, | 
would encourage a// to seek to the Lord for help, 
wrestling for the blessing, saying, with Jacob of 
old, “I will not let thee go, except thou bless 
me,” and He will give thee strength. . 

Oh! how different would be some of our meet- 
ings, if each one were to know this travail of 
soul, looking inward instead of outward, in de- 
pendence upon Israel’s unslumbering Shepherd, 
then the true living water would flow, as from 
vessel to vessel and all would be fed, though no 
human voice were heard; and He who knows 
our needs would, in his own good time, raise up 
those who should through his Almighty power, 
be willing to speak well of his great name, and 
testify of his exceeding love and power toward 
his weak but trusting children. 

Your loving and exercised friend, 


R. 


2. 


I HAVE pondered it much, and this morning 
it has opened to my view, that to manifest by 
consistency of conduct, that we live in the spirit 
of prayer, may have an influence on those around 
us, which we are not conscious of, though our 
family and connections may not see us on our 
knees, nor witness our supplications in secret, 
when the door being shut, we bow low, at the 
feet of the Redeemer.—Mary Capper. 




























For “ Tue Frienp.” 


The Late Summer-Flora of Colorado, 


A visit extending from the 8th of the Eighth 


Month to the 4th of the Tenth, did not embrace 
the height of “the flower season,” as we were 
very frequently told by residents there, yet some 
notice of the plants then in bloom may prove of 
interest. 


Whilst yet travelling by rail over the vast 


plain which reaches from the Mississippi River 
to the Rocky Mountains and, as we neared the 
City of Denver, our attention was drawn to a 
large and showy white flower set among prickly 
leaves which we scarce knew whether to place 
among the thistles or the poppies. ; 
amination, whilst the car stopped, decided in 
favor of the latter, and we learned from a fellow. 
passenger that the familiar name was Rock 
Mountain Poppy (Argemone platyceras). We 
noticed whilst still upon the barren plains two 
other plants, vast beds of a dull pink Cleome, 
or Butterfly-weed, growing in some places many 
feet high, and in other situations less than a foot, 
apparently the same variety. 


A closer ex- 


The sight of a 
brighter color after the long stretch of pale 
Buffalo grass, which had surrounded us for many 
long miles as our train travelled on and on toward 
the great West, was refreshing. In some sterile 
neighborhoods grew also a coarse prickly plant 
with bright yellow flowers easily distinguished 
as a member of our Potato family (Solanun 
rostratum). 

But our floral feast was yet to come, and on 
reaching, some days later, by stage, the beauti- 
ful Estes’ Park, northwest of Denver about 
forty-five miles, our road was literally gay with 
bright flowers. The lovely hare-bell was first 
to greet us, nodding a welcome from a bare rock. 
There is a delicacy about this plant in Colorado 
which causes it to differ from any we had before 
met with, and we were constantly surprised dur. 
ing our whole visit in finding its beautiful bells 
mingling freely with other flowers upon the 
level ground, the hillsides, or on the mountains, 
Another variety of Campanula, about four inches 
in height, was very attractive, the bells upright, 
seldom nodding, and blue approaching to pur 
ple. This plant we met with in the neighbor 
hood of Colorado Springs. But, to return to 
Estes’ Park where we found by far the greatest 
number and variety of flowers. Its sheltered 
enclosure, with its mild climate, favored the late 
bloom of some plants, though many others told 
only by their seed-vessels of the beauty which 
had preceded us; and residents regretted that 
we were too late for their favorite, Anemone, 
Primula, and Columbines. One very showy 
plant with large red and orange colored flow- 
ers, the Rocky Mountain Daisy, was still abund- 
ant, with its relative, Rudbeckia, growing side 
by side with hare-bell and gentian. The ground 
immediately surrounding the cabin where we 
lodged (whilst our meals were taken in a rancb- 
house near by) was crowded with flowers; 9% 
much so that in a few moments one could gather 
a bouquet of great and astonishing variety. At 
the time of our leaving Estes’ Park, whilst the 
passengers were seating themselves in the stage 
coach, one of our party hastily gathered a few 
specimens to mail for home, folding them hur 
riedly into a newspaper as for ordinary posting. 
This is perhaps the best mode of preparing flow- 
ers for a journey of several days. If enclosed in 
a tin box the petals expand and fall off, or even 
become mouldy, and a paper box is liable to be 
crushed ; but, by partly opening a folded news 
paper and laying the specimens side by side, 
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then folding all carefully, and just as we post a 
paper, the flowers are ready for their departure, 
and will retain their color and condition so as 
to be both recognized and enjoyed at their 
journey’s end. When time and opportunity 
permit, an hour or more of moderate pressure, 
while wrapped before starting is an advantage. 
Our specimens so hastily plucked at Estes’ Park 
while the stage waited for its passengers (five 
minutes perhaps) carried well their two thou- 
sand miles, and when counted numbered twenty- 
one species, among which was conspicuous a 
beautiful large white Primrose. 

Our readers will not wonder that we left this 
beautiful spot with regret, but as our point of 
destination had not been attained we travelled 
on once more; and henceforward our chief ac- 
quaintance with Colorado flora was in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of Colorado Springs. An 
ascent of Pike’s Peak, from that interesting 
city, and about fifteen miles distant, gave us an 
opportunity to enjoy some of our Alpine and 
Sub-Alpine flowers whilst bright berries of the 
Kinnikinnick and the white snow-berry cheered 
our way during the ascent. After passing the 
timber line, we were charmed by the flowers 
peculiar to highest altitudes which cling closely 
to the mountain-sides and quite differ from 
flowers of the low lands. They seemed re- 
luctant to be torn from their native soil, and 
were deeply rooted to our surprise and admira- 
tion, so braving the cold winds and storms. 
Their height was seldom more than half an inch 
—a lovely Forget-me-not of intense blue, and of 
delightful scent, reminding of our Arbutus, and 
a very small Pink, especially awakened our ad- 
miration. 

Other flowers quite new to us of different 
colors grew close upon the sand among the stones. 
As we approached the very top of the peak 
these altogether vanished, and, I doubt whether 
any flora exists there at any season of the year. 
In winter months the place is uninhabitable for 
man or other animal, Upon the day of our 
ascent (the 21st of the Eighth Mo.) the weather 
at the foot of the mountain had been quite warm 
but kind friends had advised carrying winter 
wraps and coats, and these were all needed after 
timber line was passed. Some of the flowers 
gathered by our party were a tricolored violet 
and a small white one, with several bright yel- 
low flowers and three varieties of Gentian. 
Among the most universal plants of Colorado 
must be mentioned the Artemisia, Sage-brush, 
or Wormwood. In Coulter's Botany of the 
Rocky Mountains we find twenty-four species 
of this plant. These vary in height from 4 in. 
to 12 ft., though the greatest number of these 
are about one foot. Fremont often speaks of 
these plants in his Reports of his Exploring 
Expeditions in our Western Country. They 
are generally recognized by an aromatic smell 
and a grey foliage and blossom. 

Very abundant too during the Eighth Month 
was a pretty variety of Burgamot of a fresh 
~ color and fine effect, also the universal 

rarrow, but here of so much more slender and 
graceful form than our own that we often thought 
we had made some new discovery, but believe 
it to be the Achillea Millefolium, though a very 
attractive variety. Although not a native, the 
Aljalfa is so noticeable a plant in the cultivated 
= of Colorado that it is deserving of notice. 

t was imported from Chili, and is highly 


valued as pasture and hay for cattle, and the 
color being a brilliant green adds greatly to the 
beauty of the landscape. Four and five crops 
are often cut and gathered during the summer. 
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In appearance the plant resembles a slender red 
clover, elongated to 2 and 3 feet and the bloom 
a purplish pink. 

A flower which about sunset unfolds its white 
petals and reveals numberless fine threadlike 
stamens is the Mentzelia, very justly a favorite 
in the neighborhood of Colorado Springs where 
we found at least three species. The common 
and very appropriate name is Star Flower. 
Another plant which we left still blooming and 
quite abundant along the side paths of the wide 
streets of the city bore the less suitable name 
of Blazing Star (the Liatris Squarrosa). This 
is a bright purple, and bears no resemblance 
whatever to either a star or a flame. 

So numerous are the flowers of Colorado, that 
one ceases to wonder that the residents are sel- 
dom prepared with names for even familiar 
plants. A few extracts from the Report to our 
Government, of John C. Fremont’s “ Exploring 
Expedition in the years 1843-44,” may give to 
our readers some impression of the floral beauty 
which is lavished so profusely over our Western 
country. 

Under date of Seventh Month, 20th, 1843, he 
notes: “ This morning (as we generally found the 
mornings under these mountains) was very clear 
and beautiful, and the air cool and pleasant, 
with the thermometer at 44°. We continued 
our march up the stream along a green sloping 
bottom, between pine hills on the one hand, and 
the main Black Hills on the other, toward the 
ridge which separates the waters of the Platte 
from those of the Arkansas. As we approached 
the dividing ridge, the whole valley was radiant 
with flowers; blue, yellow, pink, white, scarlet, 
and purple vied with each other in splendor. 
Crossing to the waters of the Platte, fields of 
blue flax added to the magnificence of this 
mountain garden; this was occasionally four 
feet in height!” 

Again, eleven days later, he writes: “The 
weather was pleasant and cool, we were disturbed 
by neither mosquitoes nor flies; and the country 
was certainly extremely beautiful. The slopes 
and broad ravines were absolutely covered with 
fields of flowers of the most exquisitely beauti- 
ful colors. Among those which had not hith- 
erto made their appearance and which here 
were characteristic, was a new delphinum (Lark- 
spur), of a green and lustrous metallic blue 
color, mingled with compact fields of several 
bright colored varieties of astragalus, which 
were crowded together in splendid profusion.” 

Of this leguminous plant Coulter, in his 
Rocky Mountain Manual gives sixty-four spe- 
cies; and the mind unfamiliar with our West- 
ern flora, can scarcely grasp such profusion. 
Fremont was here travelling through a very 
interesting country, in sight of Long’s Peak, 
northwest of Denver. He adds, “As we 
emerged on a small tributary of the Laramie 
River, coming in sight of its principal stream, 
the flora became perfectly magnificent.” 

The universally acknowledged “flower sea- 
son” of Colorado embraces the Fifth and Sixth 
months, when lilies and roses abound, filling 
the air with their fragrance. 

Upon a hillside, within a short ride from 
Colorado Springs, and familiarly known as 
Helen Hunt’s Garden, we found, with the seed- 
vessels of the Mariposa Lily (a slender, grace- 
ful plant, about a foot in height,) the ground 
covered with small rose-plants, some five inches 
high, yet complete, with their bright red hips— 
which hinted of the charm and beauty of the 
Spring where one most truly could have trod- 
den upon roses and in a flowery path. 


Although it may not be our lot to revel in 
the outward enjoyment of all this beauty, we 
can admire and ever rejoice in the handiwork 
of its great Creator, and in “that unwearied 
love 

That plann’d and built and still upholds a world 

So clothed with beauty for rebellious man!” 


B. M. R. 


From Tue “ Britisn Frienp.” 


Qur Duty Towards Animals. 


Not long ago I heard of a Highland poet who 
is able also, like “ Cobbler Keezar,” to call the 
wild birds from the trees. This is John Camp- 
bell, the postmaster of Ledaig, near Oban. A 
friend of his, in giving some personal reminis- 
cences of a visit to his Highland home, writes: 

“ One morning we were out walking together 
on the high road which runs parallel with and 
above the shore in front of his romantic dwell- 
ing, when Mr. Campbell, calling a halt, said to 
me: ‘There now is one of my birds that I told 
you about,’ and holding out his hand called out, 
‘Robin, Robin, come pet, come, come!’ when the 
bird, a robin redbreast, came flying from the 
pine wood, alighted on his hand, and having 
eaten the crumbs placed there for it, flew away. 

“ He told me that at first it, for a time, had 
come hesitatingly, but soon getting bolder, it 
ventured also to bring its mate. She was still 
more shy, to begin with; but soon gaining con- 
fidence, came to feed, perching on the hand as 
fearlessly as himself. Mr. Campbell gave me 
some bread to lure the bird, called Robin back, 
and it forthwith alighted on my hand, eating the 
crumbs placed there for it, but ever jerking up 
its head and looking warily into my face wit 
its bright, black, bead-like eyes after every pick, 
to make sure that all was right. The sensation 
of being so trusted was to me strange, pleasing, 
new, and curious; and I wondered how anyone 
could ever be so mean as to betray such con- 
fidence. 

“ Being once more at Ledaig, after an interval 
of two months, I again saw and recognized one 
of the robins sitting on a spray of sweetbriar 
which trailed from the garden hedge. Speedily 
getting some crumbs, and calling to it as Mr. 
Campbell had done when I was last there, it 
answered my call, came, and alighting on my 
hand, ate as before, but seemed much more at 
its ease. This it repeatedly did during my stay.” 

A. J. Symington, the writer to whom I am in- 
debted for these interesting reminiscences, has 
also written a sketch of the life of Thomas Aird, 
another of his Scottish poet acquaintances. Aird, 
who died a few years ago, was a naturalist as 
well as a poet. He lived in Dumfries, where he 
edited a newspaper. In this sketch of his life, 
A. J. Symington says: “I remember seeing him 
seated on a rustic seat in his garden at Dum- 
fries, and hearing him call wild birds of different 
kinds by pet names he had given them, when 
they would come, alight on his knee, climb and 
flutter up on his breast in order to thrust their 
bills into his mouth for sugar biscuits which he 
had there masticated and prepared for them, 
He would sometimes close his lips hard, on pur- 
pose to see their persistent efforts to bore in their 
beaks for their accustomed treat, which they 
knew was to be had for the taking. . . . He 
had different names and calls for each, and 
would interest his friends by pointing out a par- 
ticular bird on a distant tree, tell them he was 
about to call it to him, and forthwith do so, 
when, to their utter amazement, it would at once 
come. Sometimes a bird that was not called 
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would come as well, on which he would order it 
off and make it wait its own turn.” 

In a letter which Thomas Aird wrote to a 
niece, but intended for her two little children, 
and which suits our Young Friends’ column 
exactly, he says :— 

“Tibbie and Christy are well, and so are 
Robin and our other little friends. Tibbie takes 
crumbs from the hand now. One day as I was 
musing on the gate up the road, she sat down on 
it close beside me, and let me touch her with my 
finger. Another day she followed me as far as 
the lodge, when I advised her to go home, and 
not make a fool of herself and me in the Dum- 
fries market. Tell all this to Tottie and Tom— 
it is meant for them.” And again he writes: 
“I trust Tom is finding his tongue, and conquer- 
ing on from word to word. Tell him to throw 
the crumbs carefully to Bobby at first, and keep 
well back till little Red-waistcoat gets faith in 
him. Dr. Brown, author of ‘Rab and _ his 
Friends,’ was visiting me lately. He was charmed 
with Robin feeding on my hand, but Tibbie was 
not at home. Under the high pressure of the 
general gregarious instinct overriding the special 
familiarity, she has been much away in the fields 
of late with the flocks of finches. On Sunday 
last, when I was at the head of our little field by 
the gate, she detached herself from a flock on a 
high tree, and came and sat down quite beside 
me. I almost tonched her with my hand as I 
held crumbs to her, but she did not care for 
them even when I Jai them down. Her object 

vas pure friendly recognition. Dear wee Tibbie! 
Since her ancestress came out of Noah’s ark there 
has been no such shilfa, nor will there ever be 
such another, at least till the millennium.” 

What is the secret of thus getting acquainted 
with wild animals? Listen to what is said about 
those men who learned the secret, and to what 
they say themselves. Thomas Aird, whom I 


have mentioned last, when asked the secret of 


the power he had gained over birds, replied, “A 
_— conscience and a steady eye are the only 
ures ; they will know at once if you mean to 
harm, and disguise is useless;” and he used to 
maintain “that if anybody were at the trouble 
to become acquainted with their ways, so as to 
humor them, and avoid sudden motions and 
things that would alarm them, treat them kindly 
and never deceive them, birds would not fear 
man ; and that he had no doubt they came freely 
to Adam in Eden.” 

In his essay on John Campbell, A. J. Sym- 
ington himself says: “ Were it not for the wanton 
cruelty to which living creatures are often ex- 
posed, I firmly believe that birds, and other ani- 
males, would be far more confiding, and in time 
get over that enforced salutary fear of man 
which long painful experience has moulded into 
an instinct.” 

Of Thoreau, his friend Emerson writes : “He 
knew how to sit immovable, as part of the rock 
he rested on, until the bird, the reptile, the fish 
which had retired from him should come back 
and resume its habits—nay, moved by curiosity, 
should come to him and watch him.” . 


Ir is strange that Christians should so often 
utter with hesitancy the petition, “Thy will be 
done,” or express it plaintively in sacred song— 
as though God’s ordering of affairs might prove 
unacceptable, and should be invoked with re- 
serve, and accepted only in resignation. A 
lurking wish to have our own way, at all haz- 
ard, underlies the spirit; an injustice toward 
our heavenly Father, that connects nothing but 
trials with his will, forgetting the innumerable 
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joys which come to us directly fram his hand. 
Yet it is just because God’s will shall be done 
for his children, that they are bidden to be 
strong, very courageous, not anxious, not afraid, 
always thankful, to abound in hope, to rejoice 
in the Lord alway. This state of mind is, how- 
ever, a high standard of Christian character, 
and one not easily attained. He is reaching 
toward it who, when he has prayed “ Thy will 
be done,” is quieted in heart, knowing that he 
has committed his way to the wisdom which 
makes no mistakes, and to the love that will 
never tire.—S. S. Times. 
ccivesieiiicacnitlinsiiadattiiaton 


For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.” 


* WHERE IT LISTETH.” 
John iil. 8. 


Up the long woodland reach, a gentle breeze is playing, 
And it lifts with touch caressing, each leaf of gold 
and brown ; 
And lets in the Autumn sunlight, where the shadows 
dark were laying, 
And scatters white-winged seedlets, Clematis and 
Thistle’s down. 


Sways Golden-rod and Asters, and scarlet haws of 
srier ; 
And the long and seedy meshes of gray bleached 
summer grass, 
And sets the blue-eyed Gentian nodding, to the coarse 
sedge in the mire; 
Loosens russet burs of Chestnuts, where happy chil- 
dren pass ; 


3ears their echoed laughter, thro’ a low shadowed 
doorway, 
To a sad and lonely mother, whose darling is laid 
low; 
Dries the trace of fallen tear-drops, Jays a sunbeam 
’cross her floor-way, 
Holds back the crimson woodbine, till the whole 
room is aglow. 


One little breeze, so busy, so varied its mission ; 
And “whence came it?’ Who can answer? or 
“whither does it go?” 
Chosen as our Master’s symbol, to foreshow the great 
transition, 
Where the spirit’s-breath doth quicken, and birth- 
right gift bestow. 


Mystery of Earth ! deeper mystery concealing ; 
No wealth of human knowledge makes thy hidden 
meaning plain, 
Waits the truth for higher wisdom, e’en the Spirit’s 
own revealing ? 
Oh “come from the four winds, O breath, and breathe 
upon the slain.” 
Tenth Mo. 1889. 


SS 


“AT EVENING.” 


Weary and worn at evening 

With bearing the cross of the day, 
Still bending beneath its burden, 

O, Father! we kneel to pray. 
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Lifting the hands that are failing, 
We seek the clasp of Thine own; 
The cross is so very heavy 
We cannot bear it alone. 


Dim are our eyes from our weeping, 
And bleeding our feet from the way; 

For thorny and rough was the journey 
We've wearily trodden to-day. 


Darker and darker the shadows 
Are folding us closer around, 

Thy love is our only refuge; 
No other shelter is found. 


Turn not away from our crying; 
Refuse not the strength of Thine arm ; 
O, wipe all the tears from our faces, 
And shield us from night and alarm. 


Darker the shadows are falling, 
More lowly we bend at thy feet; 

Thy love is a refuge unfailing, 
And rest in that refuge is sweet. 


Adam Spencer. 


(Concluded from page 131.) 


About the seventeenth year of my age a sep- 
aration took place in the Society of Friends, 
The parties were designated by the terms “Or. 
thodox” and “ Hicksites.” The Hicksites ad- 
hered to Unitarian doctrines, but the Orthodox 
held to the Divinity of Christ and the work of 
the Spirit of God upon the minds of men, 

The Hicksites were the most numerous at 
Gotham, and the one who had the care of the 
meeting-house being one of them, shut the house 
against Orthodox Friends. My father offered 
them the use of his dwelling-house as a meeting 
place until they could be better provided for, 
Accordingly, the meeting was held at my fath- 
er’s for one year; and, as a result, it became a 
sort of headquarters for travelling Friends. It 
was my place to take care of their horses. The 
example and conversation of those stranger 
Friends, as we called them, represented the 
Christian. 

As a consequence of the separation there was 
much disputing on the subject of religion, 
There was also a body of professors who called 
themselves Christians, putting the long sound of 
the vowel “i” in the first part of the word, 
With these people the Methodists had a contro- 
versy. In the hearing of the arguments, pro 
and con, there were some things adduced from 
Scripture against the Divinity of Christ, which 
caused a doubt on my own mind, but of which 
I did not approve. 

About that time my father hired a man as 
foreman in brick-making, who was a Universal- 
ist, and held the same doctrine as the Hicksites, 
With that man I had many arguments, and 


some of his arguments against the Divinity of 


Christ I could not answer. About that time 
my brother Thomas handed me a newspaper 
which had enclosed one of his purchases from 
a store, it having an extract from the “Age of 
Reason,” by T. Paine. Altogether, from those 
various sources, my mind was troubled with 
doubts that were like fire in my bones and not 
easily removed. Yet I did not adopt them. 

One thing I may mention in connection with 
the separation among the Friends. The hold 
took upon my parents’ minds. They seemed 
borne down by the weight of it, and it was im- 
printed on their countenances, which caused 
with me a secret sympathy with them and was 
a remote help to myself. 

I may here remark, there was about four 
years of my life which I have looked upon as 
lost time, which were the years from seventeen 
to twenty inclusive. Those years were devoted 
(that is, my spare time,) to amusement and the 
reading of works of fiction; and withal, I be 
came somewhat conceited with my ability as an 
arguer of religion; although I had no practical 
religious experience. 

I soon became a strict attender of the Friends’ 
meeting for worship, both First-days and in the 
middle of the week. Fora time, before making 
a profession, at attending meetings I often sought 
places of retirement where I spent a time on 
bended knees in silent supplication. Often 
after the family had retired for the night, I 
spent a time on my knees invoking the mercy 
and guidance of my Heavenly Father. On one 
occasion my mother had been out, and coming 
in behind me, upon my knees, I have reason to 
believe it was a cause of joy to my parents. 
The next morning my father feelingly encour- 
aged me in right things. Frequently, for some 
mouths in summer, I would take a walk at the 
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hour of twilight to meditate. 
the setting sun reminded me of the Creator of 
all things, and the vast western expanse was 
typical of eternity. It was such a new discipline 
that I was often lonely, but I felt it safest for 


The glories of 


me. On First-day afternoons during that sum- 
mer, I taught a First-day school in an old house 
of my father’s ; or, rather, I heard the children 
who came recite in concert well-selected verses, 
which the children appeared to enjoy and af- 
forded comfort to myself. 

I found myself encompassed with infirmity, 
and began to think if I was joined in fellowship 
with some religions body, it would be a help to 
me. My great sympathy for my parents was 
one cause of inclining towards the Society of 
Friends. I therefore studiously read their books, 
particularly Sewell’s “History of Friends,” 
where [ found, in a condensed form, the testi- 
mony of so many different persons who were 
united to the Christian religion as recorded in 
the Scripture of Truth. While bearing ample 
testimony to the Divinity of Christ and the 
atonement He made for the sins of the world 
by His suffering on the cross, they also bore 
testimony to the work of Christ in the soul of 
man, by His Spirit, and producing the change 
from nature to grace, which brought man into 
harmony with his Creator. I was convinced 
that Friends maintained a standard of Christian 
doctrine and of religious attainment. I made 
application and was received into membership 
with Friends. This was in my twenty-second 
year. . 

An experience of note took place with me 
before I joined the Society. On one occasion I 
found my two youngest brothers disputing, for 
which I admonished them and gave them some 
serious advice. The act on my part was right ; 
but for the first time I named the name of Christ 
as a religious teacher, and it was important that 
I should know of departing from iniquity. My 
mind was filled with a great sense of guilt, be- 
cause of my past sins. Those sins for which I 
felt the greatest condemnation at the time of 
their commission, appeared to have the penalty 
of death in them; I hastened to a retired place 
and there, on bended knees (my Judge appear- 
ing to be before me), I pleaded for mercy in the 
most earnest and penitent manner. Soon my 
gracious Lord extended the sceptre of his love 
toward me, and the language was presented to 
my spiritual ear as had been addressed to Israel 
through the prophet Isaiah, “ Though your sins 
be as scarlet they shall be as white as snow: 
though red like crimson they shall be as wool.” 
Gratitude and praise to God so filled my mouth 
that I said: “I will praise thee, Oh Lord, while 
Ihave my being; I will praise thee before the 
sons of men.” 

That was a most blessed experience; so that 
I have reason to say, “I love the Lord, because 
He hath heard the voice of my supplication and 
my cry.” That love and mercy hath been ex- 
tended all my life-long. My sins had been such 
in the sight of God and made manifest to my- 
self, that doubts would occasionally arise as to 
the possibility of their having been forgiven ; 
those doubts were evidently “the buffetings of 
Satan.” 

On one blessed occasion a language was ad- 
dressed to my spiritual ear, as from my Saviour 
the Lord Jesus Christ: “The reproaches of 
them that reproached thee fell on me.” My 
glorious Advocate so revealed himself in me, 
that doubts never afterwards troubled me; 
blessed be the name of the Lord! 

Having become a member among Friends, 


and interested in church affairs, time passed on 
comfortably. An event followed of life-long 
interest, on the eighth day of the Tenth Month 
of 1834, I was united in marriage with Catha- 
rine Gainer, daughter of Jacob and Christiana 
Gainer, who were leading members among 
Friends, and gave careful attention to the right 
training of their children. The union proved 
to be a happy one through life. 

In order to be a true Christian the whole 
mind must be given up to the will of God, with 
faithful watchfulness into prayers. . There are 
many things if not resisted and guarded against 
will choke the Word until it becometh fruitful. 

For several years I attended meeting and lost 
ground in religious life, until there was “ neither 
dew nor rain nor field of offering.” 

Belonging to the meeting was a minister who 
was a man of considerable ability, affable in his 
manner and a genial companion. He largely 
occupied the time in local ministry nearly every 
meeting, and it was pleasant to listen to him; 
therefore the meeting-time was spent without 
an earnest seeking unto God to know and to 
do his will. His ministry was not of a deep, 
guarding character. His sermons were mostly 
drawn from the Old Testament history, and 
sometimes appeared more like a lullaby than 
anything else. At length such service began 
to tire, particularly as I began again to realize 
my own condition. I sometimes thought that 
the said minister feared that the children would 
wake up and see what was going on. He did 
not bear a character for upright dealings with 
many people in the community. 

On one occasion I had dealings with him 
myself, and I thought he tried to take the ad- 
vantage, so deep was my conviction of the fact 
that I lost all confidence in his preaching; 
which was an additional cause for me to seek to 
the alone Source of good. A new zeal was 
awakened in me. 

About that time the subject of First-day 
schools was introduced and urged with a good 
deal of force by travelling ministers, as an an- 
tidote against unbelief, etc. I entered the work 
with a thought of doing good, and also with the 
thought that Friends were in a lukewarm state. 
I was superintendent of a First-day school held 
in a elke eees for several years, but was 
careful to keep within proper limits, or rather, 
to keep to the more literal instruction of the 
Scriptures. At one time I ventured on the 
more spiritual exercise and explanation of Di- 
vine things. After dismissing the school, as I 
was leaving the house the language accompa- 
nied with Divine authority arrested me: “Who 
hath required these things at thy hands to tread 
my courts? Bring no more oblations.” Such 
was the effect that I dare not resist the solemn 
command, and I bowed under a sense of God’s 
greatness and my own unworthiness. Many 
months passed while I was not at liberty to 
engage in religious services, or even to say 
more than very little about religion. I had to 
withhold my mouth even from good—I could 
not understand how some could say they were 
constrained to speak, while restraint was my 
continued discipline. At length I became con- 
tent to bear the yoke in my youth, to put my 
mouth in the dust, if so be there might be hope. 
It was to me the time of learning the shuttings 
of Him who hath the keys, who shutteth and 
no man openeth—who openeth and no man 
shutteth. 

I have many times since in the exercise of 
the ministry, known the shuttings first to pass 
over my mind, aud as the true openings fol- 


lowed I could rest in confidence that it was of 
the Lord, and not my own imagination. The 
lesson that Jesus taught his disciples He still 
teaches to every one of his learners: “ Without 
me ye can do nothing.” 

As I abode in this state of self-abnegation, 
my gracious Lord and Master was pleased to 
visit and bless me with the incomes of his love 
and a loving sense of his Divine presence, which 
made me greatly rejoice. It was like joy in 
the Holy Ghost. But I soon found that I could 
not retain the spirit or the blessing, as it was 
of the Lord’s dispensing; I felt the need of a 
faithful “ abiding in the Vine,” which involved 
a strict watch unto prayer, both at meetings 
and at all times. The Lord was pleased often 
to fill my heart with a sense of his love, and to 
open my understanding in Scripture truths, in- 
somuch that all my past doubts respecting the 
Divinity of Christ were dispelled, and I could 
call Him Lord by the Holy Ghost. When I 
was arrested in my sinful course and called to 
give my heart to the Lord, I received an in- 
timation that if I was faithful, a gift in the 
ministry would be conferred upon me. How it 
was to be brought about I could not foresee. 

But, while for years doubts of the Divinity 
of Christ beset me, I felt sure that I would 
never be authorized to speak in his name, until 
said doubts were removed. It is a blessed thing 
to have the truths contained in the Holy Scrip- 
tures opened to the mind and sealed by the 
Holy Spirit. Our Saviour said to Peter, 
“ Blessed art thou, Simon Barjonah, for flesh 
and blood hath not revealed this unto thee, 
but my Father who art in heaven.” If the 
chureh is built upon Christ the Rock, it must 
be the immediate revelation of God, whatever 
instrumentalities He may be pleased to use for 
his gracious purposes. 

I had not only openings in Divine truths, but 
I had great temptations to believe doctrines 
which were not true. The enemy, taking ad- 
vantage of my tenderness and teachableness of 
mind, he appeared as an angel of light. These 
invitations were presented so nearly like the 
Divine openings, that I had to be very deliber- 
ate in reference to the things to be believed. 
But, as patience was abode in, I was given to 
discern between truth and error. At length, I 
appealed to my Heavenly Father with the in- 
quiry, why is it that I am so tempted? The 
reply was, how wilt thou be able to speak on 
these conditions if thou hast not been tried 
with them thyself? I thankfully submitted ; 
believing the Divine hand had permitted the 
temptations. 

As I witnessed an overcoming and an increase 
in the fellowship of God, strong desires were 
raised within me, that others might partake of 
like precious faith. 

co=emhcesenetiipliiadeateteaniaines 
Judicious Neglect. 

The thoughtful mother, as her cares increase 
with an increasing family, finds that she must 
neglect many things she had thought indis- 
pensable. The attention she has bestowed on 
side issues must be concentrated upon central 
issues. She must contract her enterprises, and 
many of them, perhaps, must be given up for 
the time altogether. With three or four little 
children to look after, she cannot devote hours 
every day to practicing music or painting pic- 
tures or embroidering fancy patterns. She may 
have to relinquish courses of reading, give up 
society to a large extent, and confine her ac- 
tivities to what may seem a very narrow sphere. 

Especially is all this true if, in addition to 
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there is cause for us to thank God and take 
courage. I feel grateful that I am privileged 
now in advanced life to witness signs of gather- 
ing to the standard of ancient times ; and that 
love and forbearance mark our deportment 
towards each other. Truth is truth, and should 
it be denied by all it still remains Truth. Moth, 
rust, or any other destroying element, cannot 
change it; and how simple and easy are its re- 
quirements ! I feel much sympathy and concern 
for those who are situated as I have been. But 
hope they may be favored to know what is best. 
I may only say that I feel satisfied that my lot 
is cast with Friends, for the longer I remained 
from them the more uncomfortable and less en- 
joyment was my experience; and now, feeling 
myself a legitimate member of the Society of 
Friends again, a retrospect of the past in my 
own case, seems pleasant and comfortable. 
With kind regard to all, as ever, 
JosEPH Morris. 
CARDINGTON, On10, Eleventh Mo. 12th, 1889. 


the care of her children, she does all or the 
greater part of ber own work. 

In counting over the items that must be 
done, those that may be left undone, and those 
that must be left undone, judicious and discrim- 
inating choice is necessary. The family must 
have good food, wisely selected, well cooked, 
abundant, and at regular intervals; but all 
fancy dishes and all that consume a great deal 
of time in the preparation may be omitted. 
Yhildren and growing people thrive best on 
simple and plainly prepared food. Yet this 
must be selected and cooked with skill and 
judgment to be good. 

Sufficient and suitable clothing must be pro- 
vided. It should be neatly fitting and becoming; 
but it need not have a superfluity of stitches 
and trimming. A plain garment is quickly 
made, and with the abundance and variety of 
patterns of every description for sale in the 
stores, a woman of moderate mechanical ability 
can cut and make all ordinary garments worn 
by her children. 

The house must be kept in order. Follow- 
ing the two rules, “ A time for every thing and 
every thing in its time,” “A place for every 
thing and every thing in its place,” the house- 
mother will be able to get round the circle of 
her work more or less thoroughly. It will help 
if all the superfluous ornamentation of her 
rooms is put away; if the number of pieces to 
be handled and dusted and cleaned is reduced 
to the minimum; if comfort is consulted, to 
the exclusion of style and luxury. These last 
two items are very expensive of time and en- 
thusiasm. High thinking is easier if the living 
be plain. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this line of re- 
mark further. The house-mother who has cour- 
age to draw the line of her activities at those 
things that must be done, will find time to care 
for all the essential interests of her family, and 
will not waste herself on unnecessary enter- 
prises and superfluities.—Selected. 



































Natural History, Science, &c. 


Oil from Indian Corn.—For some manufac- 
turing purposes it is desirable to separate the 
germ part of the seed of Maize from the hard 
starchy part. The germ contains a portion of 
oil which may be obtained by the usual process 
of submitting it to hydraulic pressure. The oil 
thus procured is similar to olive oil, does not 
readily oxidize, and may be used in medicinal 
preparations as a substitute for olive or cotton 
seed oil. 

The Giant Madrona or Arbutus Tree of Califor- 
nia.—The genus really belongs to the Old World. 
Asia has its species, and Mexico claims one or 
two representatives, but the pride of the family 
and the delight of arboriculturists is the strong, 
healthy and handsome child of the west coast. 
It is often eighty to one hundred feet high, three 
feet in diameter, and a famous specimen in Marin 
county has a measured girth of twenty-three feet 
at the branching point of the tremendous stem, 
with many of the branches three feet through. 
The foliage is light and airy, the leaves oblong, 
pale beneath, bright green above. The bloom is 
in dense racemes of eream-white flowers; the fruit, 
a dry orange-colored berry, rough and uninter- 
esting. But the charm of the madrona, outside 
of its general appearance, is in its bark—no, it 
is not a bark, it is a skin—delicate in texture, 
smooth, and as soft to the touch as the shoulders 
of an infant. In the strong sunlight of the sum- 
mer these trees glisten with the rich color of 
polished cinnamon, and in the moist shadow of 
the springtime they are velvety in combination 
colors of old gold and sage green. 

Pudding Seience.—An article in the Scientific 
American calls attention to the scientific princi- 
ples involved in making a pudding :—First, a 
fire is built. The kindling point of coal is at so 
high a temperature that the heat of a match is 
not sufficient to ignite it; therefore some wood 
is first set on fire. But this cannot be lighted 
by the heat of a match unless it is in shavings 
or fine splinters, which will in their turn give 
heat enough to set on fire the larger pieces, and 
this will heat the coal so that it will burn. None 
of these substances will burn unless they have 
sufficient oxygen to combine with the carbon 
and hydrogen which they contain. If they do 
not burn there will be no heat, hence the amount 
of air which passes through the wood and coal 
must be regulated by the draughts of the stove. 
After a fire is well started, steam to cook the 
pudding is required. A pan of water is set over 






























For “ Tue Frrenp.’ 

During my confinement with age, and the is in- 
firmities attendant, I have enjoyed very much 
reading the Philadelphia FRIEND, the paper 
that I had admired from its first publication. 
But I may say with regret, there was a time 
years ago that I questioned the propriety of its 
continuance. This condition of mind, however, 
was not from anything objectionable that I had 
ever read in THE FrienD. One thing I know 
now, that whereas I was then blind, now I see. I 
have been much interested in the accounts given 
of the public meetings appointed by the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, for the benefit of Friends and others. 
It appears to me remarkable indeed that such 
meetings can be held free from excess, and re- 
ported comfortable meetings held in the order 
of Friends. I think the accompanying evidence 
that those meetings have been blessed by the 
great Head of the Church should encourage the 
Committee to persevere, whenever there is an 
opening for “a labor in the life and authority 
of Truth. The manner and public exercise of 
those upon whom the vocal services of the meet- 
ings rested, seemed so practical and suited to 
the occasion, as mentioned in some of the re- 
ports. And more recently as to the account of 
Iowa Yearly Meeting, held at West Branch, Iowa, 
it has seemed good to me to read the proceed- 
ings. It reminded me of former times when the 
contriting influence of the Holy Spirit rested 
upon the congregation. It appears to me that 






































the fire, and by means of the conducting power 
of the metal of which the pan is made, the water 
is heated. First, little bubbles of air are so ex- 
panded by the heat as to rise to the surface and 
escape; then, some of the water nearest the metal 
is so heated that it becomes gaseous and rises in 
large bubbles to the top. Soon, the top becomes 
heated by these bubbles of steam, so that they 
escape as steam, carrying with them the heat 
which was required to form them; this heat ig 
given up to any cooler substance with which the 
steam comes in contact, and so it becomes heated, 
While water is coming to this temperature, the 
dough is to be prepared. Wheat flour is used 
because it contains all the substances needed for 
the nutrition of the human body—starch and 
some fat to be combined with oxygen in the 
tissues to furnish the heat needed to keep the 
body from ten to one hundred degrees warmer 
than the outside air, according to the season, 
and to furnish some of the tissues with food 
which they need. Flour also contains gluten 
and some other nitrogenous substances, which 
not only enable the cakes made from flour to 
become light, i. e. porous, because of its glutin- 
ous charac ter, but also to furnish nitrogenous 
material for the repair of the muscular tissues, 
and probably to fulfil some other as yet un- 
known office in the economy of the human 
body. 

The flour being good for food in itself must 
be made digestible and palatable. Being dry, 
it must be moistened; therefore water is added 
in just such quantity as will be taken up by the 
starch grains and swell them, but not allow them 
to become pasty. But the saliva must penetrate 
every particle of starch with its change-pro- 
ducing ferment; and while savage man ate 
parched grain, chewing it a long time, civilized 
man prefers a quicker method, and so makes the 
mass of cooked flour porous with the aid of 
carbonic acid gas introduced either by the aid 
of ferment yeast, or more quickly by a chemical 
preparation of baking powder. When the batter 
is heated all through, to the boiling point of 

yater, the gluten is stiffened so that the mass is 
elastic, the starch has taken up the water and 
become dry. The pudding has now to be taken 
out and served with some sauce. 


Ancient Norwegian Tomb.—A discovery, re 
ferring to the iron age, has been made at Glop- 
pen, on the coast of Norway. A burial chamber, 
formed of stone slabs and containing the remains 
of a man, has been uncovered. There were also 
in the chamber a bucket, ornamented with bronze, 
made of limewood; two iron lanceheads, twelve 
inches long; a double-edged sword, in scabbard, 
with a ferrule of bronze ; an iron shield, a bronze 
buckle, some Roman gold coins, perforated and 
worn as ornaments; a glass beaker, green and 
blue in color and ornamented with etched trac- 
ings; a pair of bronze scales, some iron arrow 
heads and a pair of shears in a wooden case. 
On the body lay two large red stones and some 
bronze ornaments. The lining of the coat around 
the neck was in a perfect state of preservation, 
and revealed rich embroidery of images of ani- 
mals. In the hands were three interlaced wooden 
rings, resembling the well-known puzzle rings. 


A Floating Island—A small book has been 
published in London on “ The Floating Island 
in Derwentwater: Its History and Mystery.” 
As far back as authentic records go, there has 
appeared from time to time in the southeast 
corner of Derwentwater Lake, a small island or 
group of islands, which sooner or later have as 
regularly disappeared. The island rises but 4 
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THE FRIEND. 





with them in their sore affliction, and earnestly im- 
plore the Almighty Head of the Church to direct 
them in their trouble, to sustain them in the con- 
fession of his name and to send them speedy de- 
liverance according to his infinite wisdom, goodness 


and mercy.’ ” 


ScsiieeaeNiiiaiemctniiiinn 

Parents in the training of their children 
should be specially careful that they do not seek 
their temporal and worldly advancement at the 
expense of their spiritual interests. The first 
and all-controlling idea should be to bring up 
their children “in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord.” If here they fail, they commit 
the greatest possible mistake. 


THE FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH MONTH 30, 1889. 














In a late number of the Christian Worker oc- 
curs the following paragraph :— 

“ A. H. Hussey has recently labored in the 
limits of Alum-Creek and Goshen Quarterly 
Meeting. He reports these meetings in a better 
condition than he has ever known them. Much 
spiritual life and desire for Gospel work pre- 
vails, and there is great harmony of feeling 
among Friends.” 

By a rather singular coincidence, about the 
time this came to hand, we received a letter 
from our aged friend Joseph Morris of Card- 
ington, in the same section of country of which 
A. H. Hussey speaks. His letter was dated 
Eleventh Mo. 12th. In it he mourns over the 
condition of the Society there, saying : “ Marks 
of desolation are so apparentin our parts. Where 
we used to have comfortable and edifying meet- 
ings [they] are almost broken up. Our com- 
fortable meeting-house is now in a pasturefield 
enclosure—no meetings held in it for a long 
time. The Ranters or New Friends established 
a meeting in Cardington. It is also abandoned, 
and Gilead Meeting is fast declining. Alum- 
Creek Meeting bears but little resemblance of a 
Friends’ meeting—and all this done by the 
urgent workings of the Yearly Meetings, and 
Greenwich has gone equal strides.” 

Joseph Morris is now a member of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting that assembles at Stillwater— 
having some years since joined that body. To 
this change of membership he refers in the latter 
part of a communication from him, published in 
another part of this number. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Strates.—The exports for the twelve months 
ended Tenth Month 1889, were $798,468,732, and 
for the corresponding period in 1888, $678,428,844. 
The imports in 1889 were $765,413,777, and in 1888 
$722,978,245. . 

The National Grange, in session in Sacramento, 
California, has adopted resolutions favoring the re- 
strictions of foreign immigration; condemning the 
single tax system; memorializing Congress in favor of 
manufacture of jute and other textile fabrics for use 
instead of cotton bagging; favoring an increase of 
silver coinage; advocating the circulation of paper 
money, independent of national banks, in sufficient 
quantities to prevent financial embarrassment. 

Each of the new States of North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Washington, have elected two United 
States Senators; they are all Republicans. In Mon- 
tana two Houses of Representatives have organized— 
one Democratic and the other Republican. The Gov- 
ernor has recognized the latter. 

A telegram from Chicago says that a new organiza- 
tion was effected there yesterday representing an in- 
vested capital of over $25,000,000, including all the 
prominent mineral water spring owners of the country. 
The object of the organization is to secure protection 
by legislation from foreign manufactured mineral 


waters. It is said that “nearly all of the imported 
mineral water is manufactured, but that it is entered 
as natural spring water, and thereby comes in duty 
free, defrauding the Government of large revenue, 
and injuring legitimate trade in this country.” 

It is reported from Hiawatha, Kansas, that the 
farmers of that vicinity are using corn for their fuel. 
Corn sells on the farm at 20 cents per bushel, while 
the average price of coal per bushel delivered there is 
21 to 23 cents. “The Farmers’ Alliance has brought 
the attention of the farmers to the relative prices of 
the two commodities, and advised that half the corn 
crop be used as fuel, thus advancing the price of the 
other half and saving money in their fuel bills. The 
farmers have begun to act on this advice.” 

On the 19th inst., the Presbytery of Cincinnati, by a 
vote of 29 to 13, revised the standard of doctrine on 
infant salvation to read thus: “All infants dying in 
infancy and other elect persons are saved.” 

A fine specimen of meteoric iron has just been re- 
ceived at the North Carolina State Museum. Its 
greatest length is 12 inches, with an average breadth 
of 8 inches, and it is about 2 inches thick. “Its 
general shape is flat, though it is somewhat concave 
on one side and convex on the other, as if broken off 
from the outer surface of a rounded and larger mass. 
The specimen is coated with a thickcrust of dark 
brown rust, and weighs 25} pounds. It is from the 
same neighborhood (Rockingham County, N. C.), as 
the specimen obtained in 1866, and the composition 
and general appearance seem to be identical. An 
analysis of the first specimen received gave: Iron, 
90 parts; nickel, 8 parts, with traces of cobalt, copper 
and phosphorus. They have also in the museum a 
meteorite from Nash County, which is totally different 
in appearance and composition, being gray in color 
and of a stony character. The specimen from Nash 
was seen to fall in a field in the daytime, and was im- 
mediately dug out, when it was found to be very hot.” 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 327, 43 less 
than during the previous week and 18 less than dur- 
ing the corresponding week last year. Of the fore- 
going 161 were males and 166 females: 34 died of con- 
sumption ; 31 of pneumonia; 29 of diseases of the heart ; 
18 of old age; 14 of bronchitis; 14 of cancer; 14 of 
croup; 11 of inflammation of the brain ; 10 of typhoid 
fever; 10 of convulsions; 10 of inanition and 10 of 
marasmus. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 43’s, 105; 4’s, 1274; currency 
6’s, 117 a 128. 

Corron was quiet, but firm under light supplies. 
Small sales of middling uplands at 10} cts. per pound, 

Frep.—Winter bran, prime to choice, $13 a $13.50; 
do., fair to good, $12.50 a $12.75. 

I'Lour AND Mrau.— Western and Pennsylvania 
super, $2.50 a $2.75; do., do., extras, $2.85 a $3.25; No. 
2 winter family, $3.30 a $3.65; Pennsylvania family, 
stone ground, $3.75 a $3.90; Pennsylvania roller pro- 
cess, $4.00 a $4.25; western winter, clear, $4.00 a $4.30; 
do., do., straight, $4.35 a $4.50; winter patent, $4.50 
a $5.00 ; Minnesota, clear, $3.50 a $4.12}; do., straight, 
$4.25 a $4.75; do., patent, $4.85 a $5.35. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 80 a 803 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 40 a 404 ets. 
No. 2 white oats, 28? a 29} ets. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 43 a 5 cts.; good, 43 a 48 
cts.; medium, 4 a 4} cts.; common, 3} a 33 cts. ; fat 
cows, 24 a 3} cts. 

SHEEP.—Extra, 5§ a 5} cts.; good, 5} a 53 ets.; me- 
dium, 43 a 5cts.; common, 3} a 4} ets.; culls, 2a 3 ets. 

LAamBs.— Extra, 6} a 7 cts.; good, 6 a 63 cts.; me- 
dium, 5} a 5} cts. ; common, 4} a dcts.; culls, 3} a 4 cts. 

Hocs.—Good Western, 53 a 5} cts.; all others, 43 « 

} ets. . 

ForeiGN.—William Henry Smith, in a speech at 
Truro, on the 2ist instant, announced that the Porte 
had granted amnesty to all political offenders in Crete. 
Referring to the Irish affairs, he said he hoped soon 
to see an extension of local government to Ireland. 

The London correspondent of the New York Mail 
and Express says: “ The declaration which was made 
by Lord Rosebery at the Conference of the Scottish 
Liberal Association in Glasgow, that drastic measures 
for a reform of the House of Lords must be taken in 
precedence of almost all other measures for the benefit 
of the realm, as otherwise the Lords would be sure to 
reject, or, at least, cripple every proposal which may 
be made in accordance with the labor programme, re- 
sulted immediately in definite action by the associa- 
tion. 

“Tt at once adopted a resolution that the abolition 
of hereditary peers must be the first care of the Liberal 
varty after Home Rule has been secured. The National 
Viberal Federation is expected to confirm this resolu- 


tion, and perhaps adopt it as an integral part of the 
electoral platform.” 

John Morley has appeared as the leader of the great 
masses of labor, who demand not increased political 
freedom, as they already have all they desire of that, 
but a fairer share of labor’s earnings, a more equal 
distribution of the people’s aggregate wealth, a fairer 
division of the land among all classes. 

The consumption of milk in London is said to be 
40,000,000 gallons yearly, and most of this is brought 
to the city by rail, as only about 4,000,000 gallons are 
produced in the metropolitan area. It is computed 
that a herd of 84,000 cows is required to supply the 
whole of London throughout the year. 

Two letters, dated Eighth Mo. 5th and Eighth Mo, 
17th, have been received by the chairman of the Emin 
Relief Committee from Henry M. Stanley. The ex- 
plorer with Emin Pasha and their attendants, are ex- 
pected at the sea coast in a few days. 

The Anti-slavery Conference, which is now in ses- 
sion in Brussels, has sent cable despatches to Henry 
M. Stanley and Emin Pasha, asking them to telegraph 
an account of their experience with slaves and slave- 
dealers in the interior of Africa. The despatches 
state that if it is found necessary the Conference will 
prolong their session in order to receive the narrative 
they desire. 

The reported massacre of Dr. Peters and his party, 
in Africa, is now discredited. 

Despatches from Samoa, by way of Sydney, N.S. W,, 
say that Malietoa was reinstated amid great rejoicings, 
On the 9th instant the British,German and American 
agents issued proclamations recognizing Malietoa as 
king. Fears of a famine in Samoa are ended. 

The Berlin correspondent of the London Chronicle 
says: The hope is generally expressed here that, in the 
event of a split up, the 200,000 Germans in Southern 
Brazil will ask for German protection. 

It is not improbable that an attempt will be made, 
with the help of the Colonial party here, to secure 
partial if not complete independence. 

The North German Gazette (Prince Bismarck’s organ) 
says that the situation in Brazil causes the Powers no 
anxiety. The Government at Rio Janeiro appears to 
lack neither the power nor the will to maintain order, 
There is no need, the G izette says, of sending a German 
man-of-war to Brazil. 

The Public Ledger of this city, has received the fol- 
lowing cablegram : 

“ Rio Janeiro, Nov. 24th.—I inform you that all the 
provinces have signified their adherence to the Re- 
public and provisional government without any resist- 
ance or protest. The government of each State is 
rapidly being organized. A decree of the provisional 
government has extended the right to vote to all the 
citizens, except only those unable to read or write. 
The Archbishop, head of the Church in Brazil, has 
conferred to-day his solemn benediction upon the 
Government and the Republic. 

“Ruy BARBOSA, 
“ Minister of Finance.” 
VALENTE. 








NOTICES. 


Westrown BoarpinG ScHoot.— The Committee 
in charge will meet on Seventh-day, the 30th inst., at 
10 A. M., to consider report of joint committee on the 
Farm, and other business. 

Wo. Evans, Clerk. 

Philad’a, Eleventh Mo. 1889. 


WANTED, by a young Friend, a situation as com- 
panion, or to assist in housekeeping, or to take some 
care of children. 

Apply by letter or in person, to S. M. Scuit, Over- 
brook, Pa. 


WANTED—An experienced teacher, (a member of 
the Society of Friends) possessing good administrative 
and business abilities, to act as Superintendent of 
Friends’ Select School, 140 N. 16th St., Philadelphia. 

Apply to 

Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St. 
John W. Biddle, 119 South Fourth St., or 
George Vaux, 1715 Arch Street. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house in Ulysses 
Tompkins County, N. York, on Fourth-day, Eleventh 
Mo. 13th, 1889, Epwarp PyLE to FRELOVE OWEN, 
both of the same place. 
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Diep, at West Chester, Seventh Month 29th, 1889, 
Hewen A., wife of Curtis H. Warrington, in the 37th 
year of her age. 
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